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Beware the Furious Constituency! 


HE occasional col- 
lege student who 
crosses the administra- 
tion and then finds him- 
self without an alma ma- 
ter, thinks he has experi- 
enced all the furies. If, 
however, he had crossed 
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Kicked on to Greater Glory 
By George Ehrhart 


Sane Non-Censorship—Editorial 


must perforce be some- 
thing of the patron saint 
of athletics, they started 
on a rampage. The grad- 
uate manager was 
cleared of suspicion by 
the board of control. 
Zioncheck’s mistake was 


his fellow-students in- —F— his attack on one man, 
stead, he would find him- whose reputation is 
self meeting with such NEXT WEEK above suspicion, rather 


furies as presidents 
never dreamed of, The 
truth is that the presi- 
dents run poor seconds 
to outraged students. 

There is, for example, 
the campus war at the 
University of Washington, which is just quieting 
down. The bare details would indicate that the 
president of the student body talked too much, 
and brought down upon himself the wrath of the 
electorate. But this seems to be no ordinary 
case. 

The beginnings of the dispute are obscure. It 
centers about Marion Zioncheck, a student body 
president who took his job seriously, and a stud- 
ent body enthusiastic about the giant athletic 
pavilion now under construction. Zioncheck, how- 
ever, contrary to all precedent for student presi- 
dents, has from the time he took office indicated 
interests beyond those of “a bigger and better 
Washington.” He has not fallen enthusiastically 
for every new idea designed to boost alma mater. 
It has long been evident that the electorate viewed 
him with suspicion. 

With the giant pavilion under construction, 
Zioncheck had the temerity to suggest—perhaps 
unwisely—that too much money was being ex- 
pended for “extras,” and that an audit of student 
finances would be desirable. The campus, which 
had long been nursing a grievance against this 
leader who did not lead into every approved alley 
opened to him, immediately split into factions 
and went to war. Why there should have been 
factions is obscure. It seemingly was a case of 
Zioncheck and a few supporters against the stud- 
ent body. 

Chief among the attackers were the athletic 
aristocracy who regarded as treason their presi- 
dent’s flair for first-hand examination on his own 
account, When his statements reflected on the 
graduate manager, who by virtue of his position 


Thoreau: The Paradux of Youth 
By Eliseo Vivas 


December Riots in Rumania 


than on the whole boos- 
ter system that makes 
for the involved extra- 
curricular big business, 
including graduate man- 
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So the campus went 
to war, although it hardly knew why. The tem- 
pest, during which talk of audits, recalls, and 
what not vied with denunciatory resolutions and 
resolutions of praise, seemed without end. The 
climax was reached when Zioncheck was seized 
by nine masked men, subjected to a head shave, 
beaten, and thrown into Lake Washington. This 
act, while denounced for its method, satisfied the 
Washington Daily, which was unfriendly to the 
president, that the campus didn’t approve of 
Zioncheck’s policies. 

The self-constituted committee confessed to Dr. 
M. Lyle Spencer, president of the University, but 
not until they had presented a statement in justi- 
fication of their summary “justice.” This docu- 
ment offered Zioncheck’s non-conformance as 
sufficient basis for the punishment. He had sullied 
the name of alma mater, and that made the raid 
nothing other than an act of patriotism. So said 
the raiders. 

But President Spencer made short work of the 
case. Two students were expelled and seven sus- 
pended. Although the president refused to di- 
vulge the names of the guilty men, on the ground 
that publication “would serve no good purpose,” 
the campus soon learned their identity. Five 
were members of the football team, and the 
others were equally important personages. This 
blow to football prospects hurt, and there was 
much wailing. It was suggested that the nine 
masked men served as agents for about two thou- 
sand students—they said so themselves—and that 
at least one hundred knew of the hazing plans. 
This was taken to indicate that the culprits were 
acting as representatives of organizations rather 
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than as individuals. The result was more sym- 
pathy, and revived interest in recall plans. 


To these President Spencer put an end, despite 
Zioncheck’s willingness to let them go on. But 
Spencer, who recently took control of the uni- 
versity felt that the affair was doing the insti- 
tution no good, and put an end to a mass meeting. 


However, the Badger debate club called a meet- 
ing at which the merits of the case were to be 
discussed. After denouncing everything and 
everyone in sight, the arguers came to the con- 
clusion that “nobody knows anything about this 
affair and somebody ought to find out.” 


As matters now stand, President Spencer has 
put a quietus on the open warfare, at least. He 
has promised an audit of the student body’s books 
“in fairness to the graduate manager, the build- 
ing committee, and the board of control.” Zion- 
check, in a letter of approval, told Dr. Spencer 
that “if the plan here presented is followed out, 
you could justifiably add, to the interests men- 
tioned, the student body and their president.” 


Washington’s war indicates what happens when 
a student crosses students, or as a communicant 
to The New Student writes, when someone in the 
ranks is the “first ever to dare question the pro- 
priety of some of the financial deals of the Uni- 
versity.” 


ITHE-WINDMILL 


A Slide Lecture in “American Art” 


We listen to an illustrated 

Lecture in “American Art.” 

The room half-darkened, 

Cold and chill for lack of air and sunshine. 

The instructor’s voice drones on— 

Monotonous, dry, hackneyed. 

Occasionally on the screen is 

Flashed a portrait, out of focus, 

While in the darkness, the students 

Strain to write the names, the dates 

Of each man studied. 

The galaxy of pictures round 

About the wall loom fearsomely ; 

Some with square spots 

Illuminated by the light 

Stealing in through a chance window overlooked. 

One girl breaks the weary monologue 

With the query, “Does still life 

Always mean inanimate objects?” 

The instructor startled at the unexpected 
question, 

Answers an annoyed, “Yes— 

It’s pots and pans and fruits. 

Now notice this. The drawing here is fine.” 
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He’s off again. A girl leans toward me, 

“Have you the time?” I whisper, “Yes,” 

And tell the hour, smiling at her sigh, 

And sympathizing. 

The whistle sounds. The door is opened, 

Letting in the light. Students passing 

Gaze in curiously. Chairs are scraped against the 
floor, 

Papers rustle. Notebooks in arms, 

The students hasten out the door. 


The lecture’s over. 
Ruth Garver Gagliardo, 


University of Kansas. 


The Pedant 


The pedant had a nightmare: 
that he came at last to judgment, 
and the Judge’s accusation 

was delivered to him so: 


“You have used expensive wood-pulp 

from the thin, depleted forests 

just to make your reams of paper 
telling useless things to know. 


“Why to be employed in making 

all the glue to bind your volumes 

is a fate that’s sad for even 
reeking bones to undergo!” 


“Only spare me,” begged the pedant, 
“and this need for conservation 
in a long and learned treatise 

I will soon attempt to show.” 


Arthur Mitchell, 


in Nassau Literary Magazine. 


Automatons 
On Washington’s birthday an automaton, re- 
cently invented in New York, took part in the 
patriotic exercises. And all over the country 
Washington’s birthday speakers urged a return 
to the sound morality and respect for the Consti- 
tution that characterized the Father of his 

Country. { 
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Kicked on to Greater Glory" 


By GEORGE EHRHART 


HOMAS HART BENTON in his Thirty 

Years in the United States Senate, a two- 
volume work of approximately 1600 pages, never 
once referred to the fact and his several biog- 
raphers also neglect to mention it, but the first 
and—if Jim Reed will pardon this one effort to 
adorn a tale, if not to point a moral—greatest 
Senator from Missouri was expelled from the 
University of North Carolina. 

The few facts in the case have long been hidden 
in the archives of the Philanthropic Literary So- 
ciety here at the University of North Carolina 
and are just being brought to light for the first 
time. 

“Thomas H. Benton entered this society Feb. 
5, 1799, and was expelled by an unanimous voice 
March 19, 1799.” 

This succinct statement in the minutes of the 
meeting of the society is the one authoritative 
record of the college career of the native of 
Orange County, North Carolina, who later moved 
to Tennessee, where he was a member of the state 
legislature, and in the year 1819, moved to Mis- 
souri, which he represented for 30 years in the 
Senate of the United States. 

These thirty years called for strong and ener- 
getic men. Benton was both. It is true that he 
could not lay claim to all the virtues, neither was 
the whole catalogue of faults to be laid at his 
door. He was pompous, overbearing, and egotis- 
tical, These characteristics brought him into con- 
flict several times with his great political chief, 
Andrew Jackson. As an orator he was not great; 
he did not rise to the standard set him by Web- 
ster, his contemporary in the Senate; he pos- 
sessed, however, a mind like his body, strong, 
virile and aggressive, and his speeches were al- 
ways logical and strong. 

His equipment may seem defective when viewed 
by modern standards, but he was undoubtedly 
above the intellectual stature of most western 
statesmen, and his fame grew rapidly. More than 
once his name was mentioned for the presidency. 

Each time his chances of being nominated were 
demoralized by charges of theft brought up by 
the opposition; a charge growing out of his brief 
stay at the University of North Carolina. 

All of his biographers pass lightly over his col- 
lege days, the days in which this black spot in his 
life is supposed to have been made. All say that 
he spent a short while at the University of North 
Carolina. Some say that he left there under a 
cloud, and some say nothing about it. 

Roosevelt in his Distinguished Statesmen, in 
writing of Benton’s college days, says nothing of 
the charges of theft and why he left the Univer- 
sity, but says that he broke off before completing 
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his course, “probably to accompany his mother 
to the unbroken wilderness of Tennessee.” 

Joseph M. Rogers states that “he was early 
sent to a grammar school and for a time to the 
University of North Carolina, a feeble institution 
according to modern standards; but before he had 
completed his course the family removed to the 
wilderness of Tennessee.” 

Probably the most thorough and accurate of 
Benton’s biographers is William Montgomery 
Meigs. He goes deeper into the college days of 
Benton, and gives probable causes for the theft 
story which was thrown at him so many times 
during his public career. 

Meigs says: “He was for a time a matriculate 
of the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, This was in the year 1799, and it may be 
added that he was during his short college career 
a member of the ‘Philanthropic Literary Society.’ 
But he was only at the University one year, and 
then probably left to accompany his mother and 
family in their long migration to the unbroken 
wilderness of Tennessee. 

“.... Upon some occasion—probably while he 
still lived in North Carolina—he and a number 
of his cousins were staying together somewhere 
and his manner irritated his associates until they 
determined to play a joke upon him. Accordingly, 
they took his cravat, while he was asleep, and 
hid five dollars in it; and the next morning at 
breakfast, one of the lads put his hand in his 
pocket, said that he had lost five dollars, and 
asserted that some of the party had taken his 
money. All protested innocence, but finally it 
was proposed to search everyone, and the money 
was, of course, found secreted on Benton’s per- 
son. His anger and mortification knew no bounds, 
while his tormentors enjoyed their triumph for 
some time, but finally explained to him the trick 
that had been played. 

“This miserable joke grew into a story for a 
whole progeny of stories of his having been caught 
stealing as a young fellow, and with the immense 
vitality which always characterizes such rumors 
would never come down. To the very end of his 
public career, quite as much as a half century 
after the joke was played, the charge it grew 
into was whispered abroad against him, and was 
thrown at him by Foote in their contest, and was 
regularly unearthed whenever his name was men- 
tioned for the presidency. 

“To the same parentage is doubtless also to be 
traced the story that he got into some violent 
quarre] at the University of North Carolina and 
was expelled from his literary society for theft. 
Years later, this story goes, after he had become 
a great man, the authorities reinstated him and 
sent him a notice to that effect, but he, disgusted 
with what he thought servility on their part, sim- 
ply returned it with the laconic answer ‘Go to 
hell.’ ” 
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Meigs verifies the authenticity of the “cravat 
story” when he says that “it remained for one 
who can by no means be classed as a political 
admirer, and who wrote some forty years after 
his death, to furnish the explanation in the ‘cra- 
vat story’ which I have given above. She says 
that this was told her by Rebecca Hart, one of 
the young cousins who was actually present at 
the time, and there can be no question that it fur- 
nishes the true and only explanation of the vague 
but so long-lived charges.” 

Meigs and the rest of Benton’s biographers are 
incorrect in their supposition that he was prob- 
ably at the University one year. The records 
show that Benton became a member of the Phil- 
anthropic Literary Society on February 5, 1799. 
It was a rule in the early years of the University 
of North Carolina that when a student matricu- 
lated, he automatically became a member of the 
literary society. He was expelled from the so- 
ciety on March 19, 1799, which also automatically 
ended his college career; giving him a total of 35 
days as a student at the University. 

His statement that Benton was reinstated by 
the Philanthropic Society is correct. For the min- 
utes of the society in meeting on May 9, 1827, 
record the following motion by Mr. C. Sheperd: 
“I move that Thomas H. Benton be readmitted as 
a member of our society. I further move that a 
certificate stating the same, signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary, be transmitted to Mr. Ben- 
ton.” This motion was sanctioned, but no record 
of Benton’s reply can be found in the minutes of 
the society, although tradition gives it on the 
University campus that he did answer the society 
in the manner stated by Mr. Meigs. 


As to the “violent quarrel” and “theft story” 
set forth by Meigs, it is, as all others are, purely 
hypothetical. It is thought that Battle, in his 
History of the University of North Carolina, 
in writing of the behavior of the students in the 
early days of the University, was referring to 
Benton when he says, “as to the charges of theft 
brought against one who afterwards became fam- 
ous in the councils of the nation, I conclude that 
it arose from a mistake, distorted by the fierce 
party spirit of the day.” 

It is true that political contention was common 
among the first students at the University, and 
the records show that the authorities at times 
were unable to quiet the students without resort- 
ing to drastic measures. Duels were often re- 
sorted to by the students in matters of honor, and 
it is a cause of much speculation as to why Ben- 
ton did not use this method if false charges of 
theft were brought against him by a student. 

It is known that Benton was not opposed to 
dueling even in his college days, because Battle 
further states that “a distinguished statesman, 
Thomas H. Benton, figured in a dangerous fray, 
drawing a pistol on Archibald Lytle of Tennessee, 
the difficulty occasioned by Benton having struck 
his adversary’s nephew, a lad in the grammar 
school. Lytle excused himself for not engaging 
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in a duel on the grounds that he had come a long 
distance for an education and could not afford 
to be expelled.” 

The story that is prevalent on the University 
campus at present concerning the charges of 
theft relate that Benton was having his laundry 
done by an old Negro. One day the darkey came 
in with Benton’s laundry, and Benton did not 
have the money in his pocket to pay for it. The 
story goes that Benton went in his roommate’s 
trunk and took the amount needed from a pocket- 
book. When the roommate came in, Benton told 
him of the amount taken, to which the roommate 
replied that it was all right. But on going to his 
trunk later, he found that more money than the 
amount stated by Benton was gone. Benton de- 
nied having taken more, but the roommate pre- 
ferred charges and thus caused his expulsion. 

It is also told that as Benton came from the 
Old East building, in which the society was hold- 
ing its meeting, he mounted his horse, prepara- 
tory to leaving the University, and turned to the 
mob of jeering students and wrathfully ex- 
claimed, “I am leaving here now, but damn you! 
you will hear from me again.” 

And they did—so did the whole country. 

He was one of the most outstanding men in the 
United States Senate when that body included 
such famous statesmen as Henry Clay, John C. 
Calhoun, Robert Hayne and Daniel Webster. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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OPINION 


Sane Non-Censorship 


RESIDENT GLENN FRANK of 

the University of Wisconsin de- 
serves no little credit for his excep- 
tional executive career and we have 
not been slow to accord it. And it is not 
without disappointment that we read 
of his lately formulated policy on the 
censorship of student discussion and 
its corollary in the exclusion from the 
University of Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 
The story is told on another page of 
this issue. 

When President Frank decides to 
confine censorship of student discus- 
sion to matters that overstep the 
bounds of “good taste and common 
decency” one’s first impulse is to ap- 
plaud. We are all for good taste 
and common decency. But there next 
comes over us the sad afterthought 
that it is precisely on the grounds of 
defending good taste and common de- 
cency that the most obnoxious censor- 
ships of student discussion have taken 
place in the past. President Glenn 
Frank would no doubt disapprove of 
the president who last year dismissed 
a college editor for printing a re- 
view of books by James Branch Cab- 
ell and Willa Cather. Yet the cen- 
sorship must be endorsed if we are 
to follow President Frank’s formula, 
unless we appoint a committee of col- 
lege presidents to define taste for all 
of us. No, if President Frank’s plan 
for sane censorship is heeded we shall 
not have less unwarranted censorship 
than before, but more. 

We will have more censorship if 
this rule is generally followed be- 
cause there are colleges that have 
adopted a policy to our minds much 
saner than this: of no censorship at 
all. Until a college president declares 
that he will tolerate poor taste in or- 
der to develop a sense of responsibil- 
ity among the students we cannot 
think very highly of his tolerance. For 
if you would have genuine responsi- 
bility you must have responsibility to 
sin occasionally, for responsibility 
must work both ways to be real. 

For an instance of “Non-censor- 
ship” we will quote the statement of 
a faculty committee at the University 
of North Carolina in answer to wide- 
spread demands that punitive meas- 
ures be taken against the author of 
a story in the undergraduate maga- 
zine that was generally held to be in 
poor taste. The faculty committee 
made a reply that is a masterpiece in 
academic sanity: 

The faculty committee on publica- 
tions declined to take punitive action, 
saying that they believed the story 
improper and in bad taste but they 
refused to meddle, recommending, in- 
stead, “that no machinery be set up 
outside the publications themselves 
which might have the effect of insti- 


tuting a censorship. Though the read- 
ing public runs the risk incident to 
the vogue of confusing, false and sen- 
sational imitations of genuine art, the 
committee would not substitute exter- 
nal control for inward sanctions. We 
would rather look to the editorial or- 
ganizations to develop within their 
own life such a sense of responsibil- 
ity for our truest literary interests 
as would prevent the possibility of the 
student public being moved to destroy 
the independence, freedom, and au- 
tonomy of the editorial boards of the 
student body by whom they are elect- 
ed and supported and to whom they 
are responsible.” 


We should like to see this admir- 
able spirit carried over into all the 
fields of student discussion. Then the 
question of good taste will be put on 
its proper ground. It will be a thing to 
be evolved by discussion and example 
rather than by arbitrary rule. You 
cannot impose good taste, and if the 
students do not acquire it through 
four years contact with “the best” 
then you are merely admitting the 
failure of the university in futile 
fashion by applying censorship. 


HILE the exclusion of Mrs. Bert- 

rand Russell by the student or- 
ganization at the advice of President 
Frank does not come under the rigid 
definition of censorship, it misses by 
a tiny margin. We do not know 
which of Mrs. Russell’s beliefs were 
disapproved of, nor do we know what 
President Frank said to the head of 
the student organization. But since 
Mrs. Russell’s ideas are considered at 
least worthy of notice by a not illiter- 
ave minority of American citizens we 
cannot understand why President 
Frank’s statement of last January 
should not apply to this traveling lec- 
turer as well as to his resident teach- 
ers: 


“And as long as I am president of 
the University of Wisconsin, this 
complete freedom of thought and ex- 
pression will be accorded with utter 
impartiality alike to teachers who en- 
tertain conservative opinions and to 
teachers who entertain radical opin- 
ions. The fact that I may think, that 
an official of the state may think, or 
that a citizen of the state may think 
a teacher’s opinions wrong-headed or 
even dangerous will not alter this pol- 
icy. For the whole of human history 
presents unanswerable proof that only 
through the open and unhampered 
clash of contrary opinions can truth 
be found.” 


History has not yet turned down 
her thumbs on Mrs. Bertrand Russell. 


The Elegant Arbiter 
(The Daily Princetonian) 


CAesens recently on a copy of 
the Satyricon of Petronius in the 
Loeb Classical Library edition, we 
were extremely surprised to discover 
that all the more lubricous passages 
had been printed in the original Latin. 
It was with no feeling of regret that 
we made the discovery, but rather of 
astonishment that the editors of the 
series should feel called upon to arbi- 
trate—for was not Petronius’ title 
that of arbiter—as to what parts of 
his work the public should and should 
not read. 


The point of view inherent in such 
discrete editing is extremely difficult 
to maintain and reduces indeed to an 
absurdity. For by implication it holds 
either of both of two propositions: 
that only those who can readily read 
Latin are of a sufficiently high moral 
calibre not to be injured by contact 
with Petronius’ obscenities, or that 
the English language is of such ex- 
alted purity that a pollution of the 
idiom would result from a translation 
into it of certain passages from the 
Satyricon. The first supposition is as 
ridiculous when one contemplates the 
latinists of one’s acquaintance as the 
second is when one reviews the great 
facility with which the English lan- 
guage is woven into the adventures 
of one Thomas Jones or the Memoirs 
of Fanny Hill or even the aptitude 
with which Rabelais is fitted into Eng- 
lish, Indeed English is as suitable a 
medium for Petronius as it is for 
Swift. It is a language for satire as 
well as for hymns—and as likely to 
be polluted by one as the other. 

Rather than fearing for the sensi- 
bilities of their readers, we should 
think the editors would fear for the 
future of Latin. Think for a moment 
on the schoolboy of the next genera- 
tion whose conception of Latin will 
be of a language whose sole purpose 
is to cloak obscenity, whose idea of 
the Romans will be that they were a 
ribald crew whose contribution to civ- 
ilization was a tongue adapted to las- 
civious writing. For it is only logical 
that future editors and writers will 
translate English lecheries into Latin. 

. . . But in any case the prudent 
editors of the Loeb Library are de- 
feating their own purpose: to sup- 
ply the public whose knowledge of the 
dead languages is slight with accur- 
ate and comprehensive translations of 
the classics; to offer historians of 
every sort access to the records of the 
time. An attempt to legislate upon 
what records are legitimate is the 
part of the moralist, the fool, and the 
law maker—it has no place in true 
scholarship. 


Liberal Wisconsin 
NIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN’S 
boasted liberalism missed fire 

when the Student Forum cancelled a 

lecture by Mrs. Bertrand Russell, on 

the ground that her message was not 
in keeping with the policies of the 

Forum. 

First objection was registered by 
Scott Goodnight, dean of men, when 
the Cardinal published excerpts from 
New York newspapers giving Mrs. 
Russell’s views on companionate mar- 
riage, free love, and eugenics. 


“The quotations attributed to her,” 
said Dean Goodnight, “were unworthy 
of any speaker who was invited to 
speak on a university platform.” 


He notified President Glenn Frank 
who then asked the officers of the 
Forum to reconsider their action. 
They decided to cancel the lecture, 
but insisted that the action was taken 
on their own initiative without either 
coercion or recommendation from the 
president. The chairman of the For- 
um explained that when the lecture 
was planned, it was believed that Mrs. 
Russell had “a valuable and signifi- 
cant’? message for the students, but 
‘Jater information leads us to believe 
that we were wrong.” 


President Frank would make no 
svatement, but referred an interview- 
er to his article written for the Car- 
dinal’s first Sunday magazine, before 
the Russell episode. That was enti- 
tled “Sane Censorship,’ and said in 
part: “Official oversight of student 
discussion should, I think, concern 
itself, to the virtual exclusion of all 
other considerations, with the preser- 
vation of elementary good taste and 
common decency. It should not con- 
cern itself with a dogmatic selection 
of ‘safe and sane’ ideas. For, after 
all, most of the ideas we now think 
safe and sane were once derided as 
unsafe and insane.” 

Both Dean Goodnight, and F. Louise 
Nardin, dean of women, approved the 
cancellation. Mrs. Russell did speak 
in Madison, but not until E. L. Myers, 
columnist on the Capital Times, had 
gone to a deal of bother finding a 
hall that would permit the lecture. 


Mutual Desire 


NSWERING frequent editorials 

in the Yale News regretting the 
absence of personal contact between 
president and students, President 
James Rowland Angell, in a letter to 
the student paper, explains that he 
has tried several unsuccessful experi- 
ments and is “still giving considera- 
tion to other possible methods of ac- 
complishing the desired results.” 


He intimated that he is as anxious 
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to meet the students as the News is 
to have him meet them, and says he 
would welcome more frequent visits 
from individuals. On the suggestion 
that the president should teach, he 
says: 

“Although I find greater pleasure 
in teaching than in anything else I 
have ever done, since becoming presi- 
dent of Yale there has never been a 
period when I could command the time 
again to undertake the teaching of 
a class, and I should be entirely un- 
willing to attempt it unless I could 
discharge the obligations to my own 
satisfaction, at least. I still hope 
this time may come.” 


Saxophonic Slang 


6S LANG and the saxophone are 
kin, for they both serve as means 
with which to express every mood— 
free or tense—of the human heart,” 
writes Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, man- 
aging editor of the New Standard 
Dictionary, in an article called 
“Slang: the Saxophone of Speech,” 
in the Daily Princetonian. 


Dr. Vizetelly does not underesti- 
mate the forcefulness of slang, neither 
does he join the purists in denounc- 
ing it as vulgarizing to the language. 
“What has been said of slang in the 
past holds good for the present,” he 
writes, “for it is, and has been little 
else than, a direct product of the 
spontaneous combustion of the emo- 
tions, caused by a bursting of the 
bonds of restriction that conventional 
life has imposed. It is really the ‘side 
show’ of speech which may, some day, 
win its way into the ring, and there 
prove the chief attraction. The people 
who think do not find it hard to cite 
examples of this, and college slang is 
full of it.” 


Yet for all this there are difficul- 
ties in the way of anyone who would 
officially adopt the new terms. Dr. 
Vizetelly continues: 


“In our academic institutions we 
have much slang that is virile and 
snappy, yet to one who devotes him- 
self to the study of English, the re- 
dundance of unauthorized words and 
bizarre expressions frequently proves 
a@ source of unutterable annoyance 
and vexation. Should he take advan- 
tage of what he sees and hears in 
his own day, and incorporate into the 
language the frippery gathered 
through daily contact with the affairs 
of life or through familiar conversa- 
tion with his fellow men? If so, then 
the very first to condemn him would 
be the literary critic, and he would 
not lack any of them to tell him that 
he had recognized insufferable vul- 
garity and debased the mother 
tongue.” 
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College Within College 
NIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN’S 
university college project, which 

interposes a two-year preparatory 

course between entering students and 


the professional schools, has been 
sanctioned by the general committee 
of the University College. The facul- 
ties of the various schools and col- 
leges, and the regents must add their 
approval before the plan will go into 
effect. No opposition is expected, 
however, inasmuch as during the two 
years spent in framing the project all 
the faculties had a part in the task. 

Under the new order, the College 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts 
assumes the status of a professional 
school to which admission will be 
granted only upon successful comple- 
tion of two years of work-in the new 
university college. The same require- 
ment will control admittance to the 
other professional schools. Conse- 
quently, students who indicate inabil- 
ity to proceed with advanced and pro- 
fessional work, can be eliminated at 
the end of two years, 

Entering students will be permit- 
ted to indicate a major interest, on 
the basis of which they will be as- 
signed faculty advisers. Common in- 
terests in subject matter and special- 
ization will guide these appointments. 
The whole program permits variation, 
and it is expected eventually to grant 
its registrants opportunity to work on 
their own initiative. 


Useless Examinations 

Ge reuilageteeae veal ts term papers 
instead of examinations are urged 

by the Johns Hopkins News Letter 

in an editorial entitled “The Useless- 

ness of English Literature Examina- 

tions.” 

The writer argues that “if the pur- 
pose of a literature course be to 
awaken an interest in good literature 
by bringing the student into contact 
with it, the fact that he cannot ex- 
press himself as glibly as his class- 
mate does not indicate that his ap- 
preciation is any the less. And even 
if part of the purpose of such courses 
is to develop literary expression on 
the part of the student himself, mak- 
ing him write down from memory the 
results of much cramming is hardly 
the way to accomplish the end.” 

The editorial writer does not believe 
that a satisfactory literature exam- 
ination can be devised. On the other 
hand, he says, term papers “carefully 
outlined by the instructor so as to 
cover fully the scope of the semes- 
ter’s work, would serve a far better 
purpose than an examination for 
which a student stuffs his head for 
a week in advance. The writing of 
a comprehensive paper would not only 
make the student much more familiar 
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with the literature itself, but would 
develop the student’s powers of ex- 
pression. He will remember much 
more as the result of this work than 
he will from having studied for an 
examination.” 

None the less, members of the Eng- 
lish faculty, when interviewed on this 
statement, indicated faith in litera- 
ture examinations. 


Snap Courses 


HOLESALE revision of the Col- 

umbia University curriculum 
within the next two years, and the 
probable introduction of “snap” 
courses was discussed by Dean Her- 
bert E. Hawkes in an alumni day 
talk. 

Dean Hawkes said that a commit- 
tee is considering the introduction of 
“snap” courses. These he favors. He 
told the alumni that “if the system 
is put through as I favor it some of 
the best lecturers in college will give 
courses two or three times a week for 
which there will be no examination 
and for which half credit will be 
given. I think this will serve to 
acquaint the students with the sub- 
ject matter of the course without 
having them bother to an unnecessary 
degree about preparing for examina- 
tions. 

“*«Snap’ courses have often worked 
out very well. A course at Harvard 
which was reputed to be very easy 
turned out many very good geologists. 
The faculty, however, did not approve 
of the existence of any course as easy 
as this one, with the result that there 
have been no good geologists produced 
since the abolition of the course.” 


Challenged 


N THE eve of a change in student 
government, the Student Weekly 
of Franklin and Marshall College 
published a front-page editorial in- 
viting the senate to either act on 
projects of real worth, or disband. 
Reviewing the activities of the sen- 
ate from September to December, the 
editorial revealed that nothing but 
freshmen rules, dances and similar 
matters had been given any attention. 
If student government can find no 
problems more pressing than these, 
The Weekly urges it to disband as 
did the student government at Wis- 
consin. It does believe, however, that 
the senate can find worthwhile ends 
for which to work, and suggests a 
trial of effort in new fields. 


No Hell Week 
cc ELL-WEEK” at the University 
of Kansas has been doomed by 
vote of the campus fraternities. The 
action was prompted by the arrest of 
about 30 participants in pre-initiation 
ceremonies, by the town police. Al- 
though the students managed to work 
their way out of the difficulty, they 
were troubled enough to decide on re- 
moving the cause. 
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Guiltless But Naughty 


HE nineteen Yale students ar- 

rested by New Haven police for 
distributing pamphlets’ describing 
conditions in the city’s neckwear in- 
dustries, were cleared when Judge 
Walter M. Pickett, of the Criminal 
Common Pleas Court, sustained their 
appeal from the City Court justice’s 
conviction. Only one case was tried 
as a test. 

Judge Pickett did not hand down 
his decision without taking opportun- 
ity to indicate that he looked with 
disfavor on the undergraduate action 
that brought the case into the courts. 
He denied that civil liberties were in- 
volved, and on the contrary accused 
the students of having taken uncivil 
liberties. In concluding he said: “Be 
this extra-mural activity attributable 
to the throes of experimental sociol- 
ogy, undergraduate effervescence, or 
unseasoned solicitude, under the ordi- 
nance as I interpret it, the defendant 
is guilty of no offense punishable by 
the court.” 


Autocratic 

EFUSAL of the Cornell Univer- 

sity student council to permit 
publication of its minutes on the 
ground that its records are “‘nobody’s 
business” has aroused the editor of 
The Sun to protest. He reminds the 
council that it is elected by the under- 
graduates to do their business, and 
that attempts to keep the electorate 
in ignorance of its own affairs is 
ridiculous. Such secrecy, says the 
editorial, is likely to confirm under- 
graduate suspicion that the council 
does nothing. 


The Women Rise 

OMEN dormitory residents at 

the University of North Dakota 
have entered protests against pledges 
promising no drinking, smoking, or 
boisterous conduct, demanded of them 
by M. Beatrice Olson, dean of women. 
The students resented the pledges and 
called them “insulting.” Signatures, 
they said, will not stop smokers, while 
demanded promises merely antagonize 
non-smokers. The dean of women an- 
swered that smoking among women 
students is increasing, and becoming 
a fire as well as social menace. A 
commission of six will consider the 
case. 


Cross-Purposes 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 

recently committed to a policy of 
bringing more men students to the 
campus, is now wondering, in the 
face of increased tuition fees just de- 
creed by the regents, how it is going 
to get its men. Although the regents 
promise that the increased income 
will be used for better physical equip- 
ment, more teachers, higher salaries, 
and additional scholarships, students 
think the drive for men outbalances 
in importance any of the prospective 
improvements. 
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Native Drama 


RODUCTION of native drama 

will be promoted by a club in the 
process of organization at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. Not only 
students in the university, but all 
residents of the state are included in 
its plans. Community clubs and high 
schools will be enlisted. 

Although drama with a South Da- 
kota background is especially desired, 
one of the club’s purposes is creation 
of interest in the drama in general. 


At the University of North Caro- 
lina, where original and native drama 
is flourishing as nowhere else, the 
Playmakers recently presented their 
twentieth program. Three plays by 
undergraduates were presented, and 
the Tar Heel’s reviewer indicated that 
the quality of the productions is stead- 
ily improving. 


Discarded Honor 

ALE UNIVERSITY’S honor sys- 

tem has gone into discard by ac- 
tion of the student council. The 
Sheffield Scientific school, which is re- 
taining its code, is excepted. The 
council recommended to the faculty 
that the old proctor system be re- 
turned, but agreed to resign if the 
faculty and students look with dis- 
favor on this action. The Yale News 
supported the council’s action as the 
only course possible in view of under- 
graduate apathy toward the honor 
system. 

Amherst students, although over- 
whelmingly opposed to the present 
honor system, balloted equally em- 
phatically for some sort of honor 
plan, and against proctorship. 


You Can’t Win 

WIFT justice followed identifica- 

tion of the University of Wash- 
ington undergraduates who hazed the 
president of the student body for his 
criticism of the conduct of student 
business affairs (New Student, Feb. 
22). Two of the vigilantes were ex- 
pelled, six suspended for eleven 
months, and another for one quarter. 
The disciplinary action has occasioned 
much excitement because five of the 
men involved were members of the 
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football squad. ‘They will be lost to 
the team next year. All were promi- 
nent in campus affairs. The nature 
of the controversy and its conse- 
quences are described more fully on 
another page in this issue. 


IGHT sophomores of the Univer- 

sity of Delaware have been sus- 
pended for hazing freshmen. Judg- 
ment was returned by the faculty 
after the student council failed to 
take any action. The case has been 
under consideration since last Nov- 
ember. 


Dead Honoraries 

Y APPROVING the recommenda- 

tion of the student council, the 
faculty of the University of Nebraska 
has abolished seven class honorary 
societies. Only two were spared. Al- 
though the threatened organizations 
were granted opportunity to defend 
themselves. few sent representatives 
to plead. 

Editors of other college papers are 
following the lead of the Daily Ne- 
braskan and calling for axe-swinging 
on their numerous honoraries. 
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More Protests 

ORE than 140 students at Haver- 

ford College sent President Cool- 
idge a petition asking him to use his 
influence against the big navy bill 
pending in Congress. Other petitions 
were sent by Yale and Union Theo- 
logical students (New Student, Feb. 
22). The student petitions were 
among the many thousands of pro- 
tests that, according to press reports, 
resulted in modification of the orig- 
inal naval program. 


(Continued from Page 4) 

But never did the story of the 
alleged speculation quit following 
him. Doubtless, it did not, as some 
intimate, prevent his nomination for 
the presidency by the Democrats—it 
was a popular Whig charge against 
Andrew Jackson that he was a mur- 
derer—but it annoyed him and his 
friends, and there is no tradition bet- 
ter established at the University than 
that of Senator Benton’s violent re- 
fusal to accept belated vindication at 
the hands of the Philanthropic Lit- 
erary Society. 
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